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C.  W.  War burton 
Director  of  Extension  Work 

EIRST  AID  TO  FARMERS 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  pin-point  on  the  horizon  of  time,  and  yet 
the  Extension  Service,  to  which  you  men  and  women  are  "bound  "by  duty  and 
high  purpose  to  aid  the  rural  life  of  America,  may  rightfully  assert  that 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  accomplished  far  more  for  the  public  wel- 
fare than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  its  sponsors. 

Today,  as  you  all  know,  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Agricultural  Extension  ( Smith- Lever )  Ace,  and  it  seems  a  suitable 
moment  for  all  of  us  to  refresh  our  minds  with  what  has  gone  before;  where 
we  stand  today;  and  the  problems  which  the  immediate  future  may  present  in 
various  and  challenging  forms. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  this  morning  with  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  steps  which  mark  the  trail  of  extension  work  as  an 
organized  system  of  education.   Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
pioneers,  such  as  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Xnapp,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman, 
and  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith, —  each  had  the  same  vision  —  a  sound  family  farm- 
life  for  America.  Each  approached  his  objective  by  a  different  route,  but 
the  force  of  their  combined  energy  and  courage  brought  to  fruition  agri- 
cultural extension  as  it  stands  today.   Its  purpose  is  still  the  same  as 
these  men  conceived  it  —  the  development  of  individual  initiative  among 
the  men  and  women  who  have  clung  to  the  soil  of  America. 

Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.   Our  generation  and  the  one  preced- 
ing it  translated  into  action,  through  education,  a  program  for  growing 
better  crops  and  livestock,  better  marketing,  better  rural  homes,  but  ex- 
tension work  as  a  public  function  is  older  than  this.  When  friendly 
Indians  taught  the  early  settlers  in  America  that  corn  would  increase  its 
tempo  of  growth  if  three  moribund  alewives  were  placed  in  each  corn  hill, 
farm  demonstration  made  its  initial  bow.   Today,  the  continued  use  of  fish 
scrap  as  fertilizer  gives  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  common-sense  practice 
of  the  aborigines. 

/I Address  before  a  group  of  county  agricultural  agents  and  home  demon- 
stration agents,  representing  50  States  and  Territories  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1939. 
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We  have  come  a  long  way  from  this  episode  in  extension  work,  for 
airplanes  now  wage  war  on  crop  pests  "by  spraying  fields  and  orchards.  New 
ideas  have  been  "born  out  of  new  problems  which  civilization  has  brought  to 
America.   The  Extension  Service  has  met  the  changing  trends  and  emergen- 
cies which  have  come  faster  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than,  probably, 
in  any  period  of  our  national  life  except  the  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  peace  of  Appomattox.   Through  all  this  it  is  heartening  to  know  that 
Extension  Service  has  consistently  maintained  the  ideals  which  are  the 
essence  of  its  being. 

I  have  before  me  the  words  of  George  Washington  —  words  that  are 
as  pregnant  of  meaning  to  the  American  people  today  as  they  were  when  he 
addressed  Congress  in  1796.  He  said: 

"It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  either  to  individual 
or  national  welfare  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.   In  proportion 
as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity  this 
truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more 
and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.   Institutions  for  promoting  it 
grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedi- 
cated with  greater  propriety?  Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to 
this  end  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  (composed  of  proper  characters)  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.   This  species 
of  establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement  by 
stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  oy   drawing  to  a  common 
centre  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and 
spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  has 
shewn  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  national  benef its."/2 

The  Patent  Office,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  agricultural 
activities  of  the  early  government,  followed  Washington's  suggestion  that 
a  national  fair  be  held  at  the  Capital  City.  And  this  was  done  in  1804. 
The  city  itself  the  following  year  contributed  $50  for  premiums. 

How  "Use  doth  breed  the  habit  in  the  man"  is  strikingly  shown  as 
we  sweep  across  the  years  to  1860.  One  of  the  first  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  the  field  of  extension.  Agricultural  fairs  sprung 
up  throughout  the  Nation.  A  farm  press  devoted  entirely  to  agricultural 
matters  came  into  being  and  steadily  improved  in  character.  Boys'  corn 
clubs  were  organized  in  1828;  farmers'  colleges  were  tried  out  in  1845;  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  published  lengthy  reports;  and  there  was 
a  call  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  schools  and  in  State- 
supported  colleges.   The  people  became  land-conscious.  They  seemed  to 
realize  that  all  they  had  and  were  came  from  the  land. 

[2     Washington's  address  to  Congress,  1796.   (Eighth  Annual  Address, 

December  7,  1796.)  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897, 
vol.  1,  p.  202. 
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But  there  were  delays  and  occasional  defeats  until  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  in  1862.   The  major  objective 
for  this  program  was  a  fundamental  of  extension  work:  Farmers'  sons  were 
to  be  educated,  not  away  from  the  farm  hut  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  to  "be- 
come better  farmers.  Experiment  stations  came  into  being  under  the  Hatch 
Act  (1887),  and  we  were  a  step  further  in  bringing  money-saving  informa- 
tion direct  to  the  farmer's  door.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  nineties 
that  the  term  "agricultural  extension"  came  into  accepted  use,  and  this 
grew  out  of  the  older  university  courses. 

Before  1S14,  40  of  the  State  colleges  had  extension  departments, 
Rutgers  claiming  the  first  honors  in  1891.   Short  courses  and  farmers' 
weeks  at  the  colleges  appeared  as  part  of  our  rural  culture.  Movable 
schools,  extension  schools,  and  agricultural  trains  became  common,  and  the 
agricultural  extension  departments  rapidly  expanded  with  even  nonrural 
groups  participating  in  agricultural  courses. 

In  1903,  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  started  his  farm  demonstrations  in 
Texas  to  combat  the  boll  weevil,  demonstrations  which  soon  spread  to  other 
cotton  States.  A  few  years  later,  Spillman  and  Smith  began  their  farm- 
management  demonstrations  in  the  northern  and  Western  States.   It  was  this 
work  of  Knapp,  Spillman,  and  Smith  which  provided  the  immediate  background 
for  cooperative  extension  work  as  we  now  know  it,  and  the  impetus  for  the 
passage  of  the  Smith- Lever  Act  25  years  ago. 


EXTENSION  GRAPPLES  WAR'S  PROBLEMS 

When,  in  1914,  the  civilization  of  Europe  plunged  into  a  nose  dive 
and  the  orderly  economic  processes  of  the  world  were  checked  or  shattered, 
the  United  States,  though  far  distant  from  the  catastrophe,  felt  the  shock. 
Some  of  the  men  got  grim  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  destructive  influences 
of  war,  while  others  of  us  grappled  with  the  countless  tasks  which  the 
Extension  Service  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  called  upon  to  assume 
as  a  part  of  military  activity  behind  the  lines.   The  farmer's  job  was  to 
feed  the  multitudes  which  were  called  into  expanded  industry  and  the 
destructiveness  of  conflict.  The  Extension  Service,  almost  over  night, 
went  into  action  with  new  plans  and  new  programs.   The  Service  was  almost 
federalized  during  this  crisis.  How  effectively  it  carried  out  its  assign- 
ments should  be  a  matter  of  historic  pride  not  only  to  the  Service  itself 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  to  the  American  farmer. 

Once  the  Dove  of  Peace  found  at  least  a  temporary  roosting  place 
at  Versailles,  our  Extension  Service  with  its  greatly  augmented  staff  of 
agents  and  workers  returned  to  the  routine  task  of  making  science  the 
handmaid  of  the  farmer's  common-sense.   It  did  this  without  lost  motion 
and  merely  changed  its  front. 

In  this  mobility  of  the  Extension  Service,  is  its  strength  and 
stamina.   It  is  this  which  makes  it  a  living  force  in  lifting  to  higher 
levels  the  material  and  cultural  life  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  who  "tend  the  land  for  a  living." 
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"IT  IS  ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK11 

While  in  the  midst  of  restoring  normalcy  to  agricultural  methods, 
the  aftermath  of  the  War,  the  Extension  Service  has  had  to  meet  the  sudden 
assaults  of  economic  forces  and  nature  "gone  native."  Collapse  of  farm 
commodity  prices  and  the  dislocation  of  credit  markets;  drought  and  floods 
and  dust  storms.  Not  only  has  it  faced  imperturbably  these  foes  of  the 
farmer  in  the  spirit  that  "it  is  all  in  the  day's  work,"  but  without  hes- 
itation it  has  accepted  the  arduous  duties  as  the  spearhead  in  the  more 
recent  agricultural  adjustment  program. 

These  efforts  to  create  stability  for  national  agriculture  and 
bring  an  encouraging  measure  of  security  to  the  farmer,  are  matters  of  your 
working  hours  and  your  troubled  sleep. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SERVICE  BECKON 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  say  what  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  the  Extension  Service.  Unsolved  agricultural  problems  still 
confront  us.   In  that  vast  area  of  the  Southern  States,  there  is  a  hercu- 
lean task  which  demands  patient,  purposeful,  and  understanding  training  of 
the  individual  farmer  toward  initiative  on  his  part.  You  of  the  Extension 
Service  must  continue  to  be  the  educational  guides  in  bringing  this  to 
pass. 

And  not  the  lesser  part  of  your  program  is  to  teach  the  rural  youth 
of  America  that  it  must  hold  to  the  land;  that  it  must  progress  while  it 
is  holding;  and  it  must  be  aided  in  securing  a  competence  for  its  labor 
and  skill.   If  the  Extension  Service  had  done  nothing  else  in  the  25  years, 
its  accomplishments  in  4-H  Club  work  have  amply  justified  its  existence. 

The  firm  grasp  of  friendship  which  your  home  demonstrators  have 
given  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  wives  and  mothers  is  already  driving 
drudgery  out  of  the  farm  home  and  bringing  the  stimulating  influence  of 
comradship  where  isolation  once  ruled. 

It  would  be  fatuous  for  me  to  suggest  any  code  to  which  you  must 
adhere  in  the  future.  Your  record  in  the  Service  signifies  that  you  have 
held  to  the  ideals  upon  which  it  is  based.  But  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fundamental  that  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  must  continue  to 
be  truly  cooperative,  a  welding  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  govern- 
ments and  of  the  rural  people.  You  must  never  forget  the  aid  and  support 
given  to  the  Extension  program  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  farms  who 
always  heed  your  call  for  volunteers.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Extension 
Service  does  not  make  programs  for  the  people  it  serves,  but  rather  is 
its  purpose  to  aid  the  programs  which  rural  leadership  develops. 
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CIRCUIT  EIDERS  OF  TODAY 

I  know  you  will  never  lose  the  common  touch.  You  must  have  some 
of  the  zeal  of  the  old-time  circuit  rider  -  zeal  tempered,  however,  by 
the  knowledge  that  life  today  is  more  complicated,  the  issues  more  confus- 
ing, and  that  you  must  strive  to  make  simplicity  the  keynote  of  our  mes- 
sage to  rural  people. 

Above  all  else,  even  though  your  energies  flag  and  petty  irrita- 
tions may  take  some  of  the  zest  out  of  the  work,  you  must  keep  alive  in 
the  men  and  women  and  the  "boys  and  girls  who  look  to  you  for  guidance, 
the  hope  for  an  increasingly  "better  way  of  life  on  the  farms  of  America 
and  the  vision  in  which  prosperity  will  give  substance  and  beauty  to  every 
farm  home. 

This  must  be  the  goal  of  the  Extension  Service.   In  the  unalterable 
logic  of  the  Proverbs, 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish: 
3ut  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he." 


DISTRIBUTION.  -  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  extension 
director;  State  and  assistant  State  leader  in  county  agent,  home  demon- 
stration, and  4-H  Club  work;  extension  editor;  agricultural- college 
library;  and  experiment-station  library. 
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